On Aid Bi 


> on the foreign aid program as 


Senate Ne 


Key Vote 


The Senate neared a key vote 


the first session of the 87th Con- 
gress came to the showdown pe- 
riod on major issues involved in 
Pres. Kennedy’s legislative pro- 
gram. 

Senate debate on the foreign 

aid bill, carrying authorization 

for expenditures of $4.4 billion 
in the current fiscal year, centered 
on the section authorizing an ad- 
ditional $8.8 billion for long-term 
develupment loans financed across 
a five-year period by revolving 
funds from the Treasury. 

The long-term loan section, per- 
mitting firm commitments to aid 
underdeveloped nations in strength- 
ening the foundations of their econ- 
omics, was under heavy attack by 
Republicans and southern conserva- 
tive Democrats. 

Sen. J. W. Fulbright (D-Ark.), 
chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, which approved the 
program, sought additional support 
thrc :gh a plan requiring the Ad- 
ministration to make advance re- 
ports to Congress on any loan ex- 
ceeding $10 million. This would 
allow House and Senate commit- 


tees to review costly projects and |] 


urge reconsideration of loans they 
believed unduly risky. 

The showdown was expected 
on an amendment by Sen. Harry 
F. Byrd (D-Va.) to require the 
President each year to seek 
appropriations for all projects. 
Byrd charged that the Treasury 
borrowing approach was “back- 
door” spending. 

The effect of the Byrd amend- 
ment would be to give extraordi- 
nary control of the economic de- 
velopment plans to House and 
Senate subcommittees. on State 
Dept. appropriations which usually 
have a dominant influence in Con- 
gress. Rep. Otto E. Passman (D- 
La.), chairman of the House sub- 
committee, is an open enemy of 
foreign aid. 


Other Actions 

In other major actions in 
Congress: 

@ Senate and House conferees 
teached a compromise final agree- 
ment on record peace time defense 
appropriations of $46.6 billion. The 
House accepted, after resistance, a 
$207 million item for civil defense. 

The defense appropriation in- 
cluded practically all the $3.5 bil- 
lion Pres. Kennedy asked in addi- 
tional funds after his speech to the 
Ration on the Berlin crisis. 

@ House and Senate conferees 
began work on a $400 million au- 
thorization bill for the Atomic 
Energy Commission after the 
House, for the second time, turned 
thumbs down on a $95 million item 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Labor Pledges President 
Unstinting Berlin Support 


DELEGATION OF AFL-CIO OFFICIALS, with Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, visits Pres. Kennedy 
to express backing for U. S. stand on Berlin and for the President’s foreign economic aid program. 
Left to right: Pres. Joseph A. Beirne, Communications Workers; Goldberg; AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany; Railway Clerks Pres. George M. Harrison; Kennedy; Auto Workers Pres, Walter P, Reuther; 
Letter Carriers Pres. William C. Doherty; Retail Clerks Pres. James A. Suffridge. Also present 
although not shown were AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler, Bricklayers Pres.-Emeritus 
Harry Bates, Machinists Pres. Al J. Hayes. 


Meany Addresses Plumbers: 


Joblessness Seen 
Weakening Nation 


Kansas City, Mo.—The continuing problem of unemployment 


ranks in gravity on the domestic 


front with the problem of Berlin 


on the international front, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany told the 
Plumbers and Pipe Fitters convention here. 
The failure of the economy to provide enough jobs, he warned, 


is the “one weak spot in America’s® 


armor” and cannot be remedied 
with “half-way measures.” The 
proposals advanced by the Presi- 
dent and Congress are in the “right 
direction but too modest in scope,” 
he added, 


Meany told the 2,600 delegates 
that the nation is in for a long pe- 
riod of “tension and struggle” that 
will be marked by threats, bluffs, 
brush-fire wars and _ infiltration. 
Every segment of society in Amer- 


ica, he declared has “everything at 
stake” in the current crisis. 

If the free world loses to the 
Communists, he said, it will be 
the end of the free way of life 
not only for the trade union 
movement but an end to “profits 
for employers and the coupon- 
clipping wealthy.” 

He pledged again that labor will 
do its part in this struggle and said 
he was confident that the Plumbers 
(Continued on Page 8) 


Back Pay Ordered After 11 Years, 
But NLRB Case Isn’t Closed Yet 


Eleven years of legal maneuvering over a union charge that an employer committed an unfair 
practice have resulted in a National Labor Relations Board decision awarding almost $55,000 

in back pay to 54 building trades workers—but further delay is possible. 
The case, which has kept lawyers busy since workers walked off the Bull Shoals Dam near Moun- 


lain Home, Ark., on Dec. 3, 1948, involves a refusal-to-bargain charge filed in 1950 by the Fort 


Smith, Little Rock & Springfield® 

AFL Joint Council against Brown & 

Root, Inc., and eight other com- 

Panies doing business as the Ozark 
Constructors. 


The dam project was com- 
years ago, workers have 
Kattered to other jobs, and the 
AFL has been merged with the 
ClO, but the strikers have not yet 
Teceived the back pay the courts 
and the NLRB have said the con- 
owes them, 


Three members of the NLRB 
made the latest decision in a series 
stretching back to 1951. Members 
Philip Ray Rodgers, Boyd Leedom 
and John H. Fanning signed an 
order to this effect: 

@ The rulings of a trial examiner 
on Jan. 8, 1960, are affirmed. 

@ The pay formula worked out 
by the NLRB General Counsel is 
upheld for 54 carpenters and other 
workers, 


@ Thirteen members of the Ma- 
chinists who struck in 1949 were 
not discriminated against and are 
not entitled to back pay. 

The case has been so prolonged, 
and employer appeals have caused 
so many delays, that the three-man 
NLRB panel noted in its Supple- 
mental Decision and Order: 


“The present case has been in 
litigation for an inordinate length 
(Continued on Page 2) 


Profits Rise 
12 Percent in 
2nd Quarter 


Corporate profits increased an 
estimated 12 percent between the 
first three months and the second 
three months of 1961, a six- 
month period during which un- 
employment remained near a crit- 
cally high 7 percent level. 


The Wall Street Journal re- 
ported on the basis of a quarterly 
survey of corporate profits that 
after-tax earnings for the second 
quarter of 1961 ran at an annual 
rate of $22.4 billion compared to 
an annual rate of $20 billion for 
the first quarter. 

The Journal, projecting the profit 
outlook for the current quarter, said 
there was a “possibility of an over- 
all gain for corporate profits in the 
current three months.” 


The rising profits situation 
contrasted sharply with the un- 
employment situation which has 
remained static for the past eight 
months at just under 7 percent of 
the labor force. Unemployment 
has remained chronically high 
during a period of sharp in- 
crease in overall production as 
the nation began to emerge from 
the 1960-61 recession. 


The Journal survey of 453 com- 
panies showed total profits down 
3.7 percent from the second quar- 
ter of 1960 but explained that “a 
decline in sales was mainly re- 
sponsible.” ;, 

“The small decline in second 
quarter earnings from a _ year 
earlier,” the Journal said, “indicates 
a substantial increase in the season- 


(Continued on Page 7) 


Endorses 


Long-Term 


|Aid Plan 


The AFL-CIO has given Pres, 
Kennedy assurance of labor's “full 
and unstinting support” of the 


|| Administration’s policy on the 


freedom of Berlin and on foreign 
economic aid. 

The assurances were given at 
an hour-long meeting in the White 
House between Kennedy and a 
group of federation Executive 
Council members, including Pres, 
George Meany, Sec.-Treas. William 
F, Schnitzler and seven vice presi- 
dents. 

The group was accompanied to 
the meeting in Kennedy's office by 
Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg. 

JFK Thanks Labor 

Discussing the meeting with re- 
porters as the group left the White 
House, Meany said that Kennedy 
was given the “full and unstinting 
support” pledge following a brief- 
ing on the international situation. 
Goldberg said the President, in 
turn, had expressed his thanks for 
labor’s support on the foreign aid 
program. 

The foreign aid issue, Meany 
told the press, was discussed in 
the context of the critical inter- 
national picture. Labor backed 
the President’s program on long- 
term economic development 
loans, he said, “because long- 
term programs were the only 
sensible manner” in which the 
needs of underdeveloped nations 
could be met. 


Meany declared, that differences 


might be peacefully negotiated, but 
indicated again we “won't surrender 
the freedom of a couple of million 
people.” 

School, Health Bills Backed 

Meany said in reply to questions 
that labor still hopes Congress will 
move this session to pass a federal 
school aid bill and health care for 
the aged under the social security 
system. He said that on some other 


think we’ve done pretty well.” 

Meany and Goldberg said that 
no issues of labor legislation were 
taken up, but Goldberg said he 
had reviewed the industrial scene 
for the President and added, “I’m 
glad to report that strikes are at 
an all-time low.” 

Those at the meeting were mem- 
bers of the federation’s Executive 
Committee plus AFL-CIO vice 
presidents resident in the Washing- 
ton, D. C., area. Present in addi- 
tion to Meany and Schnitzler were 
Executive Committee members 
Walter P. Reuther, George M. Har- 
rison and Harry C. Bates, with 
James B. Carey, David J. McDon- 
ald and David Dubinsky unable to 
attend. 

Other AFL-CIO vice presidents 
present were Al J. Hayes, Joseph 
A. Beirne, William C. Doherty snd 
James A. Suffridge. 


The President was still hopeful, 


with the Soviet Union over Berlin. 


programs backed by labor, “We. 
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AFL-CIO. NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., AUGUST 12, 1961 


TRADE UNIONISTS learn time study techniques bearing on management claims in negotiations, 
The scene is a class at the annual training institute sponsored 
by the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research and the University of Wisconsin School for Workers, where the 
Bert Gottlieb, industrial engineer with the AFL-ClO Dept. of Research, and 


grievances and arbitration cases. 


program is held. 


Norris Tibbetts of the School for Workers served as directors. 


Union Staffers Learn 


Time Study 


Madison, Wis.—Stop watches and slide rules were used exten- 
sively in recent special classes on the University of Wisconsin 
campus here—but the men and women manipulating them weren't 
in training for jobs as management efficiency experts. 

They were trade unionists—veterans of many a collective bar- 


Unionists with U. S. Delegation: 


d 
vw 


Techniques 


gaining, grievance and arbitration® 


session—who were sharpening their 
knowledge of time study, job 
evaluation and work measurement 
systems at three industrial engi- 
neering institutes sponsored by the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Research and 
the University of Wisconsin School 
for Workers. 

Thirty-five staff representatives 
and local union officers took part 
in the two-week training pro- 
grams. This is the third year the 
institutes have been operated for 
AFL-CIO affiliates. 


In a letter to affiliates announc- 


URW Opens 
New Drive 
In Polities 


Akron, O.—The Rubber Work- 
ers will take an active interest in 
community affairs, including poli- 
tics, from now on, Pres. George 
Burdon has announced. 

Burdon demonstrated the break 
with the “hands off politics” tradi- 

’ tion by scheduling a series of meet- 
ings of URW officers, committee- 
men and stewards with Edward 
Erickson, one of two Democratic 
candidates for mayor in the Sept. 
12 party primary. 

Burdon and Erickson addressed 
meetings in two local union halls 
and first steps were taken toward 
eventual organization of ward and 
precinct organizations. 


To be a good unionist, Burdon 
advised members of seven URW 
local unions, a citizen. must be 
interested in and active at the 
local, state and national levels. 


On the legislative front, he 
stressed the importance of working 
for the passage of the AFL-CIO 

- national program, including medical 
care for the aged under the social 
security method of financing. 

Said another URW officer: “Our 
active people just got fed up with 
sitting on their hands. Now they 
will start looking and working for 
liberal candidates.” 

Rep. William H. Ayres (R), a 
leading figure in the House Repub- 
lican-Dixiecrat coalition that has 
defeated liberal legislation for years, 
has represented Akron and the 14th 
Ohio District in the House since 
1950. He was co-sponsor of the 
coalition’s Kitchin-Ayres minimum 
wage bill this year and last, a bill 


ing the institutes, AFL-ClO Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler warned 
that unions are being increasingly 
faced with management use of in- 
dustrial engineering techniques “to 
try to limit or reduce legitimate col- 
lective bargaining gains. Wage in- 
creases are negated by downgrading 
jobs, increasing work loads and 
lowering incentive earnings. .. .” 


The institutes, Schnitzler said, 
are intended to “provide the 
training that union staff must 
have to effectively represent 
workers faced with management's 
use of industrial engineering 
methods,” 


The students came from 13 in- 
ternational unions: the Auto Work- 
ers, Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Allied Industrial Work- 
ers, Flint Glass Workers, Steelwork- 
ers, Communications Workers, 
Boilermakers, Textile Workers Un- 
ion of America, Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers, Rubber Workers, 
Machinists, Meat Cutters, and Pulp- 
Sulphite Workers. 

The institutes were under the 
direction of Bert Gottlieb, indus- 
trial engineer with the AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Research, and Norris Tib- 
betts of the School for Workers. 

Other instructors at the institutes 
were: Russell Allen, education di- 
rector of the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept.; Richard Humphreys, 
education director, Allied Industrial 
Workers; William Kuhl, research 
director, Boilermakers; David Las- 
ser, research director, Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers; Kermit 
Mead, time study director, Auto 
Workers; Fred Simon, Auto Work- 
ers time study engineer; Don Was- 
serman, research associate, Machin- 
ists, and George Hagglund of the 
School for Workers. 

A visiting German trade union 
educator, Hans Pornschlegel, served 
as a guest lecturer in several of the 
institute sessions. 


Fisk Aide Given 
Job Bias Position 


John Hope II, an economist at 
the Fisk Race Relations Institute, 
Nashville, Tenn., has been named 
director of federal employment for 
the President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunities. 

Hope has been director of indus- 
trial relations at Fisk since 1945 
and during World War II served 
on Pres. Roosevelt’s Fair Employ- 


NLRB Cases 
Closed by 
Settlements 


Two of every three unfair labor 
practice complaint cases filed with 
the National Labor Relations Board 
are being settled without litigation, 
according to a report by Stuart 
Rothman, NLRB general counsel. 
In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, 2,568 unfair practice cases 
were closed by voluntary agreement 
of the parties—an increase of 160 
percent since 1958 and the greatest 
number of such settlements since 
1938, Rothman told the Southwest 
Conference of Operating Engineers 
at a Galveston, Tex., meeting. 
Unfair labor practice charges 
filed with the agency are at an all- 
time high, the general counsel said, 
adding that he has encouraged re- 
gional directors to help employers, 
unions and individuals work out 
settlements to relieve the adminis- 
trative and judicial processes of un- 
necessary litigation. 

Despite an “unprecedented” 
caseload, Rothman said, the aver- 
age number of “unfair practice” 
cases under investigation dropped 
from a high of 2,286 in fiscal 
1959 to 991 in fiscal 1961, 

Since new unfair practice cases 
now average 1,000 a month, Roth- 
man said this indicates that “the 
backlog has been eliminated” and 
regional case handling is on a “cur- 
rent” basis. 


Three representatives of Americ 


Latin Parley Seeks 
Higher Standards 


an labor are attending the Inter- 


American Economic and Social Conference at Punta del Este, 
Uruguay, as official observers with the United States delegation 
headed by Treasury Sec. Douglas Dillon. 

Named by Pres. Kennedy as observers were Stanley Ruttenberg, 


director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of @ 
Research, AFL-CIO Vice Pres. 
William C. Doherty 
CIO Inter-American Rep. Serafino 


and AFL- 


Romualdi. 


The Punta del Este conference, 
bringing together the ranking fi- 
nance ministers of the Latin 
American nations and of the 
United States, marks a major 
initiative by Pres. Kennedy to 
bring into being his “alliance for 
progress” with other western 
hemisphere countries. 


Launching a drive to pour capital 
investment funds into the Latin na- 
tions to raise the people’s standard 
of living, the Kennedy Administra- 
tion has also made it clear that it 
believes a major effort must be 
made by the Latin governments to 
reform their tax and land-tenure 
systems. 


Goal Is Higher Standards 


The objective is to raise standards 
of education and literacy, to im- 
prove the health of the Latin Amer- 
ican people and to promote an 
equitable distribution of wealth in 
countries where the gulf between 
the richer families and the great 
bulk of the people has been ex- 
tremely broad, U.S. observers say. 

Dillon’s formal presentation to 
the conference of the U. S. pro- 
gram set forth a proposal for long- 
term loans of up to 50 years “at 
very low or zero rates of interest,” 
and suggested a goal of $20 billion 
within a 10-year period for Latin 
American investment. 


Latin Plans Needed 


The problem, the U.S. Treasury 
Secretary told the delegates, would 
not be a shortage of capital invest- 
ment—which he proposed in full 
measure from the United States, 
Japan, European nations and inter- 
national development sources—but 
in the manner in which Latin 
American nations organized their 
own development program to take 
full advantage of the funds avail- 
able. ; 


“We welcome the revolution 
of rising expectations among our 
[American] peoples and we in- 
tend to transform it into a rey- 


Rockefeller Foundation report. 


duce-action by the American people 
in a crucial area of our national life, 
where inaction has been the rule.” 
This has “led to widespread confu- 
sion and mistrust of all voluntary 
health and welfare services,” he de- 
clared, 

Organized labor cannot agree 
that the danger of loss of con- 
fidence in voluntary health and 
welfare is “imaginary,” as some 
have claimed, Beirne said. In the 
process of raising “millions of 
dollars” for both independent and 
federated agencies, he pointed 
out, “we can honestly report a 
growing discontent among our 
membership with the confusion 
and competition which seems to 
permeate the entire voluntary 
health and welfare movement.” 

“The Rockefeller Foundation 
study confirms much that we in 
organized labor have informally ob- 


denounced by the AFL-CIO, 


ment Practices Committee, 


|served for nearly 20 years,” Beirne 


Beirne, who is also president of the Commun 
that its “principal purpose is to pro-®— 


olution of rising satisfactions” by 

these peoples with their progress 

toward an acceptable way of life. 
Dillon told the delegates that the 


U.S. believed the problem of Latin 
American 


_exports and imports 
should be met by such stabilizing 
efforts as a new agreement on coffee 
exports and possible U.S. adher- 
ence to an international tin agree- 
ment, plus the elimination of tariff 
preferences that work against Latin 
American exports. 


Labor Provides Balance 


The economic czar of Premier 
Castro’s Cuba, Maj. Gen. Ernesto 
(Che) Guevara, was seated close to 
Dillon during the U.S, presentation, 
He declined comment when other 
Latin spokesmen welcomed the 
Dillon program. 
The labor observers named by 
Kennedy gave the U.S. delegation 
a balance in its approaches to lead- 
ers of labor organizations and other 
forces for economic justice in the 
Latin American nations. 

Business observers also were 
named to accompany the U.S. del- 
egation. 


NLRB Awards 
Back Wages 
In 1950 Case 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of time; it must finally be brought 
to a close.” 


Nevertheless, the panel said, it 
desires to afford the company “some 
reasonable opportunity to examine 
these claimants”—those who were 
awarded back pay though they 
were not called to testify—before 
their pay is turned over to them. 


The panel instructed the NLRB 
regional director to hold some back 
pay in escrow, to deduct some sums 
for earnings while awaiting recall, 
and to report back “no later than 
one year from the date of this 
decision.” In addition, the Ozark 
Dam firm has the legal right to 
appeal the decision to the U. S, 
Court of Appeals, as it did once be- 
fore, in 1953. 


Beirne Sees Need for Check on 


Voluntary Health, Welfare Groups 


New York—Organized labor would give its “wholehearted support” to the establishment of a 
National Commission on Voluntary Health and Welfare Agencies, Joseph A. Beirne, chairman of the 
AFL-CIO Community Services Committee, has declared. Such a commission was proposed in a recent 


ications Workers, said critics of the plan miss the point 


claimed, “specifically: the growing 
proliferation of agencies (now over 
100,000); the conflict and competi- 
tion among them for the contrib- 
utor’s dollar; the increasing empha- 
sis on the dollar itself instead of on 
thé people the agencies exist to 
serve; the exclusion, unwitting or 
deliberate, of major segments of 
our society from active participa- 
tion in health and welfare planning; 
and the subordination of social 
planning to the ‘business’ of raising 
and disbursing money.” 

He said these are “some of the 
reasons” why organized labor is for 
a National Commission on Volun- 
tary Health and Welfare Agencies. 

Beirne, who served on the study 
| committee, attacked the charge that 
the proposed commission would 
violate “fundamental rights of vol- 
untary association,” pointing out 
that it would have “no legal en- 
| forcing powers.” He said its chief 


function would be “to speak direct 
ly to the American people,” as exX- 
pressed by the President, the AFL- 
ClO official pointed out. 

As far as present laws being 
adequate to protect the contribut- 
ing public, “where were these 
laws when 56 national agencies 
filed reports with the National In- 
formation Bureau which showed 
a difference of $58 million be- 
tween reported income and re 
ported expenditures?” 

“We of organized labor would 
welcome the establishment of a Na- 
tional Commission on Voluntary 
Health and Welfare Agencies,” 
Beirne concluded, “and would givé 
it our wholehearted support in the 
belief that the result could restore 
to voluntarism in America that 
which it has lost somewhere along 
the way—the reason for its exist 
ence, which is to serve the people, 
,all the people.” 
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Immigrants Win ‘Square Deal’: 


Construction Strike 


Settled in 


Toronto, Ont.—A strike by Ontario’s immigrant construction |' 


Toronto 


workers has been settled after residential contractors associations 


agreed to abide by a government program of a square deal for}; 


newcomers to Canada. 


The “‘square deal,” the peace formula drafted by Ontario Premier 


Leslie Frost, is a three-point pro-¢ 
gram to maintain peace in the 
residential building field until the 
government can draft legislation in 
November. 

Key to the Frost peace formula 
is a change in the Labor Rela- 


apartment building field. 

Instead of the cumbersome and 
often lengthy grievance procedures 
of the Ontario Labor Relations Act, 
the government is bypassing these 
procedures through a special board 
that will hear and adjudicate griev- 
ances On a day-to-day basis. 

The government also recognized 


Wage Scales Up 
In Building Trades 


Hourly wage scales of union 
building trades workers rose an 
average Of 2.6 percent during the 
second quarter of 1961, the Labor 
Dept.’s Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has reported. 

The rise was smaller than for 
the corresponding periods of the 
four previous years, according to 
the survey of seven major trades in 
100 cities. 

Laborers and plumbers led the 
upward movement with average 
hourly gains of 10.8 and 10.6 cents 
Tespectively. Carpenters’ scales ad- 
vanced 10.2 cents, and the in- 
crease in four other trades averaged 
from 6.3 to 9.7 cents. The other 
trades are bricklayers, electricians, 


painters and plasterers. 


for the first time that in the con- 


struction industry management and 
labor have different problems than 
those in manufacturing, transport, 
mining and service industries. 

It has established a Royal Com- 
mission probe of labor unrest in 
the industry. The commission is ex- 
pected to recommend additional 
changes in the labor law to adapt 
it to. the special problems of the 
construction industry. 

The 49-day strike also saw 10 
contractors’ trade associations 
agree to abide by contracts signed 
last year. This means wage gains 
of 30 to 50 cents an hour, since 
the contractors had previously 
claimed that a slump in building 
operations made it impossible to 
pay the union rates and had 
arbitrarily lowered the rate. 

This triggered the strike by the 


10,000 immigrant workers—Canda- 


has received a great influx of new 
residents in recent years—under 
the direction of a joint strike com- 
mittee operating under the banner 
of the AFL-CIO Building & Con- 
struction Trades Dept. 

Although the government ad- 
mitted after the first two weeks of 
the strike that its labor relations act 
could not cope with conditions in 
the building field, contractors held 
out against the government settle- 
ment for another five weeks. 

The 12 striking unions had en- 
thusiastically accepted the peace 
formula and the promise of sweep- 
ing new laws, but more than 1,000 
builders, speculators, developers 
and subcontractors held out in a 
futile attempt to break the unions. 


800 Laundry Workers 
Win Two-Day Strike 


Cincinnati—A short strike of 


800 laundry and dry cleaning 


workers at 16 plants here has resulted in a contract containing wage 
minimums at least.as high as those in the federal minimum wage 
law, which excludes most workers in the industry. 

The three-year agreement cracking the minimum wage barrier 


was approved by members of Local‘ 
248, Laundry & Dry Cleaning Un- 
ion, who returned to work two days 
after the strike started. 

For the lowest-paid workers, the 


Brownlow Hits 
Biweekly Pay 
Plan for Navy 


The Metal Trades Dept. of the 
AFL-CIO is “vigorously opposed” 
to a proposal that the Navy pay its) 
“blue collar” workers every two 
weeks instead of every week as at 
present, Pres. James A. Brownlow 
of the department has reiterated to 


_a Senate committee. 


In a letter to Sen. Carl Hayden, 
Senate Appropriations Committee 
chairman, Brownlow urged com- 
Mittee members to reject this 
“archaic method of payment” rec- 
Ommended in an earlier report by 
the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Brownlow said a biweekly pay 
Tule would be in conflict with the 
laws of eight states which have 
Navy installations; would seriously 
affect the continued participation 
of Navy employes in weekly bond 
purchase programs, and force many 
employes to seek loans to pay bills 
Tequiring weekly payments. 

More than 90 percent of the 
employes of private industry are 


Paid on a weekly basis, Brownlow 
Said, 


new minimum of $1.15 an hour 
represents increases ranging from 
32 to 38 percent in the two years 
since Local 248 affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO, according to Mrs. Flor- 
ence Smith, local president-business 
manager. The union formerly was 
a part of the Laundry, Dry Clean- 
ing & Dye House Workers, expelled 
from the AFL-CIO in 1957. 

The new agreement provides 
wage increases of 10 cents an 
hour this year, another 5 cents 
next year, and a third raise of 5 
cents on June 8, 1963, when the 
minimums will range from $1.25 
to $1.65 an hour. 

Also provided are vacations up 
to three weeks after 15 years; paid 
10-minute rest periods every morn- 
ing and afternoon throughout the 
life of the contract, and sizable 
improvements in health and welfare 
benefits and the hospitalization 
plan. 


Another Raise Won 


Pres. Winfield S. Chasmar of the 
international union, here for the 
contract signing, said Local 248 
also has won a S5-cent wage increase 
and a minimum of $1.25 an hour 
for 300 employes of the Standard 
Overall Co. in plants at Norwood, 
O., and Ashland, Ky., for the third 
year of a three-year contract under 
a wage reopener. 

The $1.25 minimum represents 
another “breakthrough” for the un- 
ion east of the Mississippi River, 
Chasmar said. 4 


Jr. (D-N. J.) 


from members of Senate Health subcommittee, 


TESTIMONY BY AFL-CIO in support of Community Health Facilities bill got a friendly reception 
Left to right: AFL-CIO Legislative Director Andrew 
J. Biemiller,; Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.), sponsor of the bill; Lisbeth Bamberger, assistant director of 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Security; Sen. Clifford P. Case (R-N. J.), and Sen. Harrison A. Williams, 


AFL-CIO Asks Passage 
Of Health Facilities Bill 


Federal aid for nursing homes and public health facilities is 
urgently needed to help communities overcome “a major gap in 
health care for the chronically ill and the aged,” the AFL-CLO has 
declared in testimony before a Senate Health subcommittee. 


AFL-CIO Legislative Director Andrew J. Biemiller and Lisbeth 


AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Security, 
urged quick Senate approval of the 
Administration’s Community Health 
Services and Facilities bill. 

The House-passed measure 
would increase the annual au- 
thorization for federal grants to 
states for public health services 
from $30 million to $50 million. 
It would double federal grants 
for construction of non-profit 
nursing homes to $20 million 
and would set up a new $10 mil- 
lion-a-ycar program of grants for 
studies and demonstration proj- 
ects involving improved health 
services outside of hospitals. 

Biemiller told the subcommittee, 
headed by Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.), 
that new developments in medical 
treatment “hold the promise of 
happier, more fully useful lives for 
countless victims of chronic dis- 
ease.” He emphasized, however: 

“Despite our new knowledge, 
and despite the increased skills of 
physicians, nurses and other profes- 
sional personnel, countless thou- 
sands of older people are being de- 
nied proper care simply because the 
needed facilities do not exist, or the 
necessary services are not adequate- 
ly organized.”* 


More Home Care Seen 
. A stepped-up program of federal 
aid, the AFL-CIO spokesman de- 
clared, “would return many older 
people to their own homes where 
they could be self-sustaining except 
for needed home nursing care, thus 
relieving some of the existing pres- 
sure on hospital and nursing home 
capacity.” 
Apart from financial reasons, 


17 Fired, UAW Wins 
Representation Vote 


Nashville, Mich.—The Auto 
Workers have been certified as the 
bargaining representative of work- 
ers at the Nashville Manufacturing 
Co. plant here after a campaign 
during which 17 workers were fired 
and threats to “move South” were 
used, according to UAW Reg. Dir. 
Kenneth W. Robinson. 

The vote, in an election super- 
vised by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, was 49 for the union, 
4 for no union, with 8 votes chal- 
lenged by management. The UAW 
will seek reinstatement of the fired 
workers through negotiations or 


Bamberger, assistant director of the? 


legal means, Robinson said. 


Biemiller said, “the vast majority 
of the population cannot get sim- 
ple home nursing or homemaker 
services because no such services 
exist in their community, All over 
the country there are people who 
never leave institutions, not be- 
cause their medical needs keep 
them there, but because there are 
no alternative facilities.” 
Biemiller said the community 
facilities bill is one part of the 
three-pronged attack which should 
be made on inadequate medical 
care. He called for congressional 
action also on health care for the 
aged through social security and on 
legislation to help train additional 
doctors and other health personnel. 
The AFL-CIO spokesman also 
urged the subcommittee to incorpo- 
rate in the community facilities biil 
provisions of a separate bill, intro- 
duced by Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey 
(D-Minn.), which would authorize 
low-cost, long-term federal loans 
to non-profit, prepaid group health 
plans. The loans would be used to 
construct facilities such as clinics. 


-. 


CWA Raps 
Rejection of 
Arbitration 


The Communications Workers, 
in letters to the governors of five 
New England states, said the rejec- 
tion of an arbitration clause by the 
New England Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. has raised doubts about 
the firm’s ability to operate in the 
public interest. 

CWA cracked the New England 
subsidiary of the Bell System when 
it won a National Labor Relations 
Board election to represent adver- 
tising directory salesmen. Arbitra- 
tion clauses are common to Bell 
System contracts. 


Talks Started in May 


Negotiations for a contract have 
been under way since early May. 

CWA Pres. Joseph A. Beirne 
wrote the governors of Massa 
chusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont and ‘Rhode Island. 

“Arbitration is a cornerstone of 
industrial peace,” he said. “There 
is no effective substitute . . . there- 
fore, the refusal of local telephone 
management to accept that safe- 
guard of responsible and stable 
labor-management relations be- 
comes an open question of interest 
not only to the employes and to the 
company but to the public as well,” 


UAW Board Asked 
To Set Strike Vote 


Detroit—The Auto Workers executive board was scheduled te 
meet here Aug. 13 in special session to consider authorizing strike 
votes at one or more of the “Big Four” auto firms. 

Union presidents and bargaining commuttees at General Motors 
and Chrysler, reporting almost total lack of progress in negotiations, 


asked the board to start strike-vote 
machinery well in advance of the 
contract expiration date of Aug. 31. 

Unsatisfactory progress also was 
reported by union committees at 
Ford Motor and American Motors. 
The latter firm has proposed con- 
tract changes including a profit- 
sharing plan, and the union made 
a counter-proposal which has not 
been: accepted. 

UAW members in 131 GM 
bargaining units held regional 
meetings in 20 locations and 
went on record unanimously in 
favor of asking for strike vote 
authorization. 

After a Detroit meeting of 
Chrysler local presidents, UAW 
Vice Pres. Norman Matthews said 
the union “wants an agreement 
without the necessity of a strike” 
but “Chrysler’s attitude at the bar- 
gaining table has been completely 


| negative.” 


These other developments were 
reported: 

@ The UAW executive board an- 
nounced that in its July meeting it 
had voted a $3 increase starting 
Sept. 3 in strike benefits. They will 
be at these new levels: $15 a week 
for unmarried workers, $20 for 
married, $25 for families, starting 
the third week of a strike and con- 
tinuing for seven weeks. 

@ The UAW is using 23 Motor 
City billboards for posters in the 
form of newspaper headlines pro- 
claiming that Ford Motor Co. paid 
$33.6 million in bonuses to execu- 
tives last year but intends to “hold 
the line” in paying-its workers. The 
billboard campaign was in answer 
to Ford charges that union pro- 
posals are “inflationary.” 

@ The UAW announced that 
Ford negotiations will be moved 
Aug. 21 from company offices to 
“neutral ground.” 
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Profits=-But Not Jobs 


bees NATION’S ECONOMY as it emerges from the 1960-61 
recession is still caught in the dangerous paradox of a sharply 
rising rate of corporate profit and a static, unyielding rate of unem- 
ployment persisting at around 7 percent of the labor force. 

The over 5 million men and women doggedly searching for non- 
existent jobs and the millions of others who are working part-time 
or are on short workweeks are footing the recession’s bill in frustra- 
tion, despair and poverty. : 

In the past few months production and sales have turned 
upward with the immediate effect of increasing profits 12 percent 
from the first quarter to the second quarter of 1961. Contrasted 
with the unyielding unemployment rate, the scope of job displace- 
ment, the impact of automation and the rise in productivity are 
clearly revealed. 

Despite the apparent recovery from the recession, there can be 
no real economic progress while seven out of every 100 workers are 
unemployed. The 7 percent unemployment rate means simply that 
the upturn from the recession can at best be weak and incomplete, 
setting up the conditions for another recession in a few years. 


Chance for the GOP 


\ kw DEBATE on the foreign aid bill in the Senate gave the 
Republican Party an opportunity to demonstrate its role as a 
responsible opposition and to renew the support of at least 21 GOP 
senators for the long-term aid principle. ; 

In 1957 Pres. Eisenhower recommended to Congress the same 
long-range aid principle urged by Pres. Kennedy in the legislation 
placed before the Senate with the approval of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. Eisenhower had urged a three-year program; 
Kennedy has supported a five-year approach. This is the only 
difference. 

The 1957 debate produced 21 Republican votes for Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s recommendation in the Senate. A coalition of conservative 
Democrats and Republicans ultimately succeeded in sharply cutting 
back the long-range program in the House. The lineup on the 
1961 aid bill is closer and more support is evident for the long-range 
approach so essential to the success of any mutual aid program. 

If the 21 Republicans who supported the long-range aid prin- 
ciple backed by Pres. Eisenhower will support the same principle 
advanced by Pres. Kennedy, the nation will have taken a long 
stride forward in shaping an effective aid program to bolster the 
free world, 


Action to Meet a Need 


i tee HOUSE Ways & Means Committee has concluded two 
weeks of intensive hearings on the Anderson-King bill to provide 
health care for the aged under the social security system, hearings 
at which the fraudulent and distorted arguments of the opponents of 
the measure were factually exploded. 

The completion of the hearings and the testimony provided at 
Senate and House hearings held in 1959 and 1960 on similar 
measures removes any lingering reasons for delay. 

It has been conclusively demonstrated that a critical situation 
exists and will get worse unless the social security system is extended 
to cover health care costs for the nation’s older citizens. The 
evidence and the arguments provided by a wide cross-section of 
Americans should satisfy reasonable men. 

The time has come then for action by the Ways & Means Com- 
mittee, action to report out favorably the Anderson-King bill so 
that the House and Senate can complete action in this critical area 
as soon as possible. 
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A Doctor Testifies: 


The following is excerpted from the testimony 
of Dr. William A. Sawyer, medical consultant to 
the Intl. Association of Machinists, before the 
House Ways & Means Committee on medical care 
for the aged. Dr. Sawyer was medical director of 
the Eastman Kodak Co. for 30 years. 


S I HAVE GROWN OLDER, I have become 

acutely conscious of the great need for 
timely, good quality medical care for older peo- 
ple. 1 am repeatedly amazed at the many tragic 
instances of inadequate medical care amongst our 
industrial workers and their families, especially 
in the retirement and near-retirement years. And 
from my experience I know that the reason that 
so many older folks do not receive the medical 
care they need is too often because they do not 
have the money to pay for it. 


The barrier of rising medical care costs con- 
fronting many workers is of such proportions as 
to keep many of them from going to the doctor 
soon enough. 

We have no: statistics—and the medical pro- 
fession has little knowledge—of the people who 
stay away from thém. But we do know they exist 
—in large and growing numbers. Too often we 
learn of these people only when it is too late— 
when early symptoms have progressed to the crit- 
ical or incurable stage. We do not see them until 
it is too late and because their means are too little 
—and their pride is too great. 

No one denies that we are going to have an 
increasing number of older people with medical 
problems. In fact, advances in medical science 
have added years to our lives. But these added 
years will mean little unless they are years of 
good health and fruitful activity. Without good 
health our aging population can only be a national 
liability—placing an unbearable strain on the 
taxpayers—as their numbers grow greater—and 
their illnesses more serious. 


I need not review bere the attitude of the 
American Medical Association. Their opposition 
is weil known to all. In part, this opposition is 
born of a desire to be sure that anything new in 
treatment is safe before it is approved. This is 
good. But much of it springs from less noble 
motives—from an unadmitted, but nevertheless 
real fear that a social security approach will 
endanger the advantageous economic position that 
doctors now enjoy. . 


I DO NOT WANT TO BE unduly critical of 
the hierarchy set up in Chicago by the House of 


Delegates because 1 do not want to be disloyal 


AMA Fears Health Care Bill 
Threatens Economic Position 


to what is good. Actually, I am proud of the 
medical profession, 1 am proud of the efforts 
some within the profession have made to bring 
better medical care for those in the older age 
group. 

However, I am not proud of the obstructionist 
tactics that a small bureaucracy within the organ- 
ization has used against those who are objec- 
tively trying to find answers to pressing social and 
medical problems. We are in a rapidly changing 
social order and need objectivity and mature 
judgment if we are to move forward in a con- 
structive way. 


It has been said by some AMA spokesmen— 


especially in their publicity—that adoption of Fi 


the Anderson-King bill would result in a de- 
terioration of the quality of medical service 
available, Is it possible that doctors have be- 
come so callous to the needs of elderly human 
beings that they would ireat them less well 
because provision had been made for their care 
under social security? I don’t believe it, 


From my observation, a doctor’s method and 
degree of treatment is never determined by the 
way the patient pays for it. Why should a doctor 
treat a man who pays out of his own pocket dif- 
ferently than one who pays by means of commer- 
cial insurance, Blue Cross, Blue Shield or social 
insurance? 

The suggestion that doctors would not give as 
good care to social insurance beneficiaries as to 
those with private means is a sad reflection—not 
on the medical profession—but on those who 
purport to speak for it. 

The AMA also makes the claim that with the 
enactment of the Anderson-King bill, the tradi- 
tional doctor-patient relationship will be lost. 


THE METHOD OF remunerating doctors has 
nothing to do with the doctor-patient relationship. 
If a practitioner is interested in his patient, the 
quality of care he gives cannot possibly be affected 
by how he is paid. 

Under the program being considered here today 
-—the Anderson-King bill—there would be no 
interference with the rights of a beneficiary to 
select his own doctor or of the doctor to treat his 
patient as he deemed best. 


In conclusion, may I re-emphasize that from 
my contacts with Machinists (through the letters 
they write), I am convinced that we are coi 
fronted with an urgent social problem, and we 
must do something about it, 
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Morgan Says: 


By Edward P. Morgan 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 

HREE SUMMERS AGO, when tensions be- 

tween the communist and the non-com- 
munist worlds were also very high, Pres. Eisen- 

hower’s National Security Council secretly issued 
| acold-war policy paper. Its purpose was to inten- 

sify the government's efforts in waging the cold 
war against the Commu- 
nists. 

A massive indoctrina- 
tion program, of sorts, 
was launched to alert 
troops and the general 
public on the issues of 
national security. Com- 
manding officers were is- 
sed propaganda and 
speech material and or- 
dered to make regular 
reports on their “cold war 
activities.” 

The operation, however, plainly got out of hand. 
The most spectacular evidence of this was the 
case Of Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker who was 
removed from his command of the 24th Infantry 
Division in Germany and reprimanded in June 
for, in effect, injecting his own very right-wing 
political views into the “anti-communist” train- 
ing courses of his soldiers. But meanwhile other 
officers in uniform were rapidly and prominently 
becoming instructors to the public at large on 
their own versions of the communist menace. 

Like angry little bonfires, fed by the impas- 
sioned flames of an undoubtedly sincere but very 
hafrow patriotism, anti-communist seminars and 
study groups flared up in numerous communities 
across the country. The accent at these gather- 
ings has been almost always the same, smacking 
of the radical-right approach of the authoritarian 
John Birch Society. 

Although the 1958 NSC directive still, tech- 
nically, stands, the Defense Department, under 
Secretary Robert McNamara has been trying 
gradually and quietly to get the military out of 
the business of indoctrinating U.S. civilians— 
and for that matter men and women in uniform 
narrowly in one direction. 


“Our difficulty has been,” one Pentagon spokes- 
man said today, “that in these programs of anti- 
communism the military has been made the shield 
to protect people expounding one view only.” The 


| Morgan 


view he was referring to was that of the “radical 
right.” 


That view caused a major collision in the 


Washington Reports: 


Bipartisan Support Expressed 
For Long-Term Foreign Aid Plan 


“The Russian space achievements may be spec- 

tacular, but certainly our program of assistance 
in foreign aid is a more firm, more basic form 
of making an impact on people. I’m sure the 
people of the less-developed nations are more 
concerned with their daily food and the’ fight 
against disease than they are with trips into space. 
They haven’t conquered the earth yet.” 
So said Rep. Seymour Halpern (R-N. Y.) in an 
interview on Washington Reports to the People, 
AFL-CIO public service educational program, 
heard on 450 radio stations. 

Rep. Richard Bolling (D-Mo.), on the same 
program, said that the opponents of the foreign- 
aid bill are making a false issue in fighting the 
proposed $8.8 billion five-year development 
lending authority feature. They are ciaiming 
that such a provision takes away the right of 
Congress for annual control and review. 


“That simply is not so,” he asserted. “The 
Congress and the legislative committees have not 
only a right but a responsibility to review every 
Program every year. That’s one of the provisions 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act which 
Passed in 1946,” 


Right-Wing Generals Confuse 
Liberalism with Communism 


Senate recently. Sen. Strom Thurmond of South 
Carolina, who is perhaps the South’s most au- 
thentic epitome of the radical right, rose to de- 
nounce a lengthy private memorandum another 
senator had sent the White House and Secretary 
McNamara on the propaganda activities of mili- 
tary personnel with the public. Thurmond branded 
the document not only an insidious attack on our 
military leaders but a clandestine assault on the 
foundations of the Republic. Sen. Goldwater of 
Arizona said it was the most shocking thing he 
had ever seen in the Senate. Sen. Mundt of South 
Dakota chimed in with the observation that it was 
“abject appeasement.” Whereupon the author 
had his memorandum printed in full in the record 
and quickly identified himself as none other than 
J. William Fulbright of Arkansas, chairman of 
one of the most august bodies in Congress, the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 


. —a civilian—is of the same mind but he may need 


Two things distressed Fulbright the most— 
the fact that this indoctrination practice ran 
counter to the principle of military subordina- 
tion to civilian control and that much of the 

' briefing by individual officers appeared to run 
counter to basic foreign and domestic policies 
of the Kennedy Administration. _ 


-* At these gatherings, Fulbright wrote, social leg- 
islation is equated with socialism, and the latter 
with communism. And there is a central theme 
that the primary, if not exclusive, danger to this 
country is internal communist infiltration. 


“There is little in the education, training or 
experience of most military officers,” he went 
on, “to equip them with the balance of judgment 
necessary to put their own ultimate solutions .. . 
into proper perspective in the President’s total 
strategy for the nuclear age... . 


“In the long run it is quite possible that the 
principal problem of leadership will be, if it is 
not already, to restrain the desire of the people 
to hit the Communists with everything we've got, 
particularly if there are more Cubas. .. . Pride in 
victory and frustration in restraint, during the 
Korean War, led to MacArthur’s revolt and Mc- 


Carthyism. ... 
“The radicalism of the right can be expected 
to have great mass appeal... . It offers the simple 


solution, easily understood; scourging of the devils 
within the body politic or, in the extreme, lashing 
out at the enemy. 

“The absence of dogma,” Sen. Fulbright con- 
cluded, “of one way of looking at political and 
social phenomena, is essential to our govern- 
mental process.” And he reminded the Senate of 
the strong American tradition that it is not the 
function of the military to educate the public on 
political issues, Happily, Secretary McNamara 


some support in getting that tradition reactivated. 


HALPERN SAID that the long-term feature of 
the bill would permit countries to carry out better- 
planned programs and help make foreign aid more 
efficient and reduce the cost. He also said: 

“Most of our aid is now tied to U.S. goods and 
services which will offset any adverse effects on 
the U.S. balance of payments from capital out- 
flow. Furthermore, the total money requested for 
economic assistance during the fiscal year 1962 
is only one-half of 1 percent of our gross national 
product. 

“Fully two-thirds comes back to the U.S. 
because we produce the goods. This means 
that foreign aid means jobs for several hundred 
thousand American workers.” 


Bolling said that the long-term feature has 
another advantage in that the stability thus ef- 
fected should attract more able people into gov- 
ernment to carry out foreign aid. 


He said that the proposed shift to economic aid || 


($9.2 billion over five years) from military aid 
($1.8 billion a year) means that we have learned 
by experience that more stress on economic aid 
is of greater benefit to the U.S. and the under- 


ul 
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A CALIFORNIA REPUBLICAN, Rep. Glenard P. Lipscomb, | 
took the House floor the other day to protest a 10-year delay by 
the National Labor Relations Board in settling back pay claims 
by some 70 workers found by the board to have been fired in 
violation of the labor law. 

Lipscomb pointed out that the board’s decision in the case had 
been followed by a court order directing the employer to comply. 
He. gave the complicated legal history by which two back pay 
findings were needed from trial examiners, 


He suggested that the hearings and reviews must have run into 
“many, many thousands of dollars” of taxpayers’ money. He 
said he was not passing judgment on the issues, but he did think 
the fired workers—some of whom were his constituents—were 
entitled to “justice through timely decisions.” 

“When the matter of salaries is involved—the very means of 
livelihood of many people concerned—every reasonable attempt” 
should be made to reach a “speedy conclusion,” said the congress- 
man. 

He ended his speech by saying it was time for “complete rea- 


Ba 


praisal” of the NLRB procedures that allow such “incredible” delay 


and needless expense. 

This sounds fine, but the record shows that the California legis- 
lator on July 22—just 12 days before he made his touching speech 
—had voted with a House coalition majority to kill Pres. Kennedy’s 
reorganization plan designed to speed up NLRB procedures. 


On the telephone Lipscomb explained he thought NLRB 
changes should be made legislatively rather than through execu- 
tive reorganization plans. But he also said he was opposed to 
delegation of board authority to regional boards, subject to review 
by the national board in major cases, 


It isn’t clear how processes can be speeded up if neither by 
executive nor legislative action the board is allowed to shed its 
present burden of full review of each and every contested trial 
examiner’s report. 
* * * 

ANOTHER TROUBLE in speeding up NLRB work is that a 
great many employers seriously object to unions and use every 
device of evasion, avoidance and delay to resist compliance with 
the law that says it is national policy to support collective bargaining. 
Many employers have exactly the same attitude toward the basic 


Clark told the American Bar Association they show toward the 
anti-trust laws—to violate them is a “way of life.” 

The anti-trust law violators in the recent electrical industry con- 
spiracy showed their contempt for the statutes by deliberate viola- 
tions. And Justice Clark commented that “in truth many [other 
businessmen] saw nothing wrong” in this. 

The anti-trust law violators now stand on notice that they may 
very well go to jail “with common crooks,” Clark warned, no 
matter how “reputable” they may be otherwise. 

In the labor law, no criminal sanction whatever is available to 
keep in line the businessman who deliberately sets out to break a 
union, even if his employes have scrupulously relied on strict legal 
processes to prove their union bargaining rights. 

Lawyers adept in advising the employer in the labyrinths of 
resistance can stall off recognition, stall off bargaining, employ 
techniques of intimidation. What is the worst penalty the busi- 
nessman will suffer if he loses in years of NLRB and court 
actions? He can be ordered to rehire a few workers with back 
pay—and fight the back pay order, 

The back pay ‘he may eventually be liable for will always be 
below what he would have had to pay in a wage increase negotiated 
in good faith under the law. And he will never face the risk of 
jail except through a contempt citation for defiance of a federal 
court’s compliance order, which doesn’t really happen. 

It is a problem that deserves more thought by Rep. Lipscomb. 


ca 


FOREIGN AID is the best means of fighting communism and 
building democracy abroad, Rep. Richard Bolling (D-Mo.), left, 
and Rep. Seymour Halpern: (R-N. Y.), asserted on’ Washington 


developed countries. 


\Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public service radio program. 


labor relations law that Associate Supreme Court Justice"ronr-c> 
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Alliance of Workers, Liberals: 


Canadians Launch 
New Political Party 


By Gervase N. Love 
Ottawa, Ont.—A new political party, formed by Canada’s work. 


LARGEST POLITICAL CONVENTION i in Canada’s history saw birth of | New Democratic Party, a 
broad-based alliance of labor and liberal forces. Shown at the rostrum is Stanley Knowles, executive 
vice president of the Canadian Labor Congress, who served as chairman of the National Committee 
for the New Party. Emblems of Canadian provinces and slogans in French and English form the 
backdrop. The Ottawa convention was attended by more than 1,800 delegates. 


Carpenters Hail Early Leaders 
On Union’s 80th Anniversary 


The Carpenters celebrated their 80th birthday Aug. 11 with a salute to the founders of the interna- 


tional union and a pledge to “use all their resources” 


America’s foes. 


in the coming “fight for freedom” against 


Pres. M. A. Hutcheson, tracing memorable dates in the union’s history, said the brotherhood is 
“very proud” of its record but has no intention of resting on the accomplishments of the past. 


“The next 80 years,” he wrote 
in The Carpenter, monthly pub- 
lication of the union, “will bring 
even more momentous changes. 
Dangers, challenges and respon- 
sibilities our fathers never 
dreamed of will be the lot of our 
sons and daughters.” 


Asserting that every segment of 
our free society must “rise to the 
great needs of freedom” in the com- 
ing years, the Carpenter leader re- 
minded his 800,000 members that 
trade unions have a special role to 
play. 

“We have our vast experience 
to draw from,” he said. “We have 
learned our lessons and I hope we 
have acquired some wisdom.” 


McGuire’s Role Cited 
The union publication credits 
Peter J. McGuire, its founder and 
first editor, with asking a question 
’. in the May 1881 issue of The Car- 
penter that led.to formation of a 
national union of carpenters. The 


question was: “If the strong com- 
bine, why should not the weak?” 

McGuire was a New York cabi- 
netmaker who led a march of the 
unemployed in 1874, moved to St. 
Louis in 1878 and became active 
in the St. Louis Trades & Labor 
Alliance. He is known also as the 
“father” of Labor Day. 

At a meeting of the St. Louis 
Carpenters’ Union Apr. 24, 1881, 
a five-man “Provisional Commit- 
tee of the Carpenters and Joiners 
National Union” was formed 
with McGuire as secretary and 
editor of its journal. 


The first issue of The Carpenter 
carried a McGuire editorial headed 
“Organize a National Union.” So 
much interest was shown that a 
meeting was set for Chicago, and 
36 delegates from 14 local unions 
established the union on Aug. 11, 
1881, with Gabriel Edmonston of | 


| 


The 14 founding locals repre- 
sented 2,042 members in Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Mo., New York City, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis and Washington. Today 
the union has more than 2,500 
locals all over the U.S. and Canada. 


Honored in addition to Mce- 
Guire and Edmonston are two 
other Carpenter stalwarts — 
Frank Duffy, secretary from 
1901 to 1948, and William L. 
Hutcheson, president from 1915 
through 1951. All are deceased. 


The anniversary issue of The 
Carpenter contains a message from 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
pointing out that the movement 
which began with little groups of 
craftsmen, banded together “to pro- 
tect their immediate interest,” has 
grown to include workers of all 


Washington, D. C., as president’ kinds, united to “promote the in- 


and McGuire as secretary. 


Molders Union Holds 


Centennial Convention 


Cincinnati—The Molders and 


Allied Workers Union finds this 


city a great place to hold a convention—every 100 years. 
Delegates of the then newly-founded Iron Molders Union met 


here in 1861 and delegates are 
union with a different name. 


Claiming to be the oldest “in- 
ternational” union still in exist- 
ence, the organization of $5,000 
members has seen many changes 
from’ the hand-ramming opera- 
tions of a century ago to the 
highly automated foundries of 
today. 

Moving with the changes, 400 
delegates to the 33rd convention in 
opening sessions here approved 
changing the name of the organ- 
ization from the Intl. Molders and 
Foundry Workers Union to the 
Intl. Molders and Allied Workers. 


Also early in the convention, 


Foe of Reds Wins in 
Big Mine-Mill Local 


Sudbury, Ont.—Donald Gillis, 
who two years ago sparked the re- 
volt in Mine-Mill Local 598 that 
ousted supporters of the Commu- 
nist-dominated international union, 
has been re-elected to another term 
as president, 


back again this year—the same 


which was scheduled to run through 
Aug. 13, delegates re-elected in- 
cumbent officers and passed a num- 
ber of resolutions of a “housekeep- 
ing” nature. They voted: 


@ To raise dues toa straight $5 
a month, replacing a split dues 
structure of $3 and $4. 

@ To freeze funeral benefits as of 
Oct. 1, 1961. Families of members 
who die will get whatever sum has 
accrued to a member’s account as 
of that date. 


@ To increase strike benefits 
from $18 to $25 a week. 

Officers re-elected are: Pres. Wil- 
liam A. Lazzerini, Vice Presidents 
Robert Y. Menary, Draper Doyal, 
Anton J. Trizna, Carl Studenroth, 
Carl Maddox, Camiel J. DeVriese, 
Thomas Shea, Bernard Butsavage 
and Mario Belmessieri. 

Sec. Walter Griffiths, Treas. Ro- 
land O. Belanger, Financier Audi- 
tor John P. Warner, Assistant Sec. 
Reginald C, Bigsby, Assistant Fi- 
nancier Auditor Merlin D. Mc- 
Cune, and Editor Edward W. Wulf. 


terests of the people as a whole.” 


“To have survived for the last 
80 years was an achievement,” 
Meany said; “to survive for an- 
other 80 years is a challenge that 
will demand far more courage, 
devotion and statesmanship than 
any crisis” of the past. 

Highlights in union history range 
from the campaign for the eight- 
hour day launched in 1884; the 
founding of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor by the Carpenters 


|and other unions in 1886; merger 
| between the AFL and the Congress 
|of Industrial Organizations in 1955 


to form the AFL-CIO. 


High Ordered to 


Serve Sentence 


Ernest Mark High, who had been 
branded by the Intl. Labor Press 
Association as publisher of a “racket 
sheet,” has been ordered to a fed- 
eral penal hospital at Springfield, 
Mo., to begin serving a 5-month 
sentence imposed for contempt of 
Congress. 


High was convicted of contempt 
for refusing to testify before the 
McClellan special Senate commit- 
tee on an unsubstantiated claim that 
he was too ill to appear. After losing 
an appeal from his conviction, High 
entered a private New York hos- 
pital and pleaded he was to ill to 
serve his sentence. 


His claim was denied after exam- 
ination by a court-appointed physi- 


cian, 


ers and liberals, was born in Ottawa’s historic Coliseum after 4 


of the 10 provinces. 


| week of intensive debate and promptly began what its supporter 
hope to make a march to control of Parliament and the government 


About 1,800 delegates to the 
largest political gathering in the 
country’s history dipped their new 
child lightly in socialism and chris- 
tened it the New Democratic Party. 

They picked as leader the 

“Prairie Bantam,” Premier T. C. 
(Tommy) Douglas of Saskatche- 
wan, and staged a spectacular 
shouting, sign-waving two-lan- 
guage demonstration and parade 
of the type not unusual in the 
United States but unprecedented 
in Canadian politics. 
- Douglas was led before the con- 
vention on the uneven shoulders of 
Pres. Claude Jodoin of the Cana- 
dian Labor Congress, 6 feet 3 
inches tall, and David Lewis, na- 
tional president of the co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation, about 
5 feet 6 inches. 

Douglas, who pledged himself to 
carry the progressive democratic 
program of the NDP to all parts of 
the country, won the leadership in 
a spirited contest with Hazen Argue, 
CCF national leader and a Sas- 
katchewan farmer, by a count of 
1,391 to 384, 

The victor, a member of the 
Typographical Union, was support- 
ed by most of the delegates from 
unions in the CLC, which with the 
CCF conducted a three-year drive 
to build the new party. He was 
nominated by M. J. Coldwell, re- 
tired CCF leader, a veteran former 
member of Parliament and one of 
Canada’s most respected figures. 

The convention completed draw- 
ing up its constitution and declared 
the NDP formally organized less 
than a half hour before scheduled 
adjournment. It reached agreement 
on most elements in a proposed 
program—sometimes acting twice 
as committee recommendations 
were sent back with instructions for 
amendment—but was forced to 
leave some matters to the incoming 
council. 


The far-left Socialist element, 
which took one defeat after an- 
other during the proceedings, 
suffered its greatest rebuff when 
the delegates rejected its demand 
that Canada get out of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
The vote, by show of hands, 
came after more than four hours 
of debate and, while not counted, 
was decisive. 

The pro-NATO forces brought 
up their heaviest artillery in sup- 
port of their position that Canada 
should stay in NATO and use its 
influence to work for something 
better in the way of collective se- 
curity. 

Professor Elected 

Speakers favoring the majority 
position included Douglas, Cold- 
well, Lewis, Michael Oliver, pro- 
fessor of political science at Mc- 
Gill University, who was elected 
NDP president and who served as 
chairman of the convention pro- 
gram committee; and Intl. Affairs 
Director Kalmen Kaplansky and 
Education Director Max Serdlow 
of the CLC. 

The convention chose as addi- 
tional officers Gerard Picard, Mon- 
treal, of the Confederation of Na- 
tional Trade Unions, formerly the 
Canadian & Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labor, co-president; and 
Eamon Park, Toronto, a Steelwork- 
ers’ staff member and former CCF 
member of the Ontario legislature, 
treasurer. Vice presidents chosen 


included Fred Dowling, Toronto, 
Packinghouse Workers Canadian 


director, and Romeo Mathieu, of 


the same union’s staff in Montreal, 


Carl Hamilton, who has bee § 


secretary of the National Commit 


tee for the New Party, was slated} 


for appointment as NDP secretary, 
A French-speaking Canadian wil 
be named associate secretary. 

The delegates also: 

@ Adopted a membership fee of 
$1.50 a year for individual mem 
bers and 5 cents per month pe 
member of affiliated organizations, 
such as unions, with 3 cents re 
tained by the federal party and 2 
cents going to the provincial party, 
A member of an affiliated organi 
zation may stop per Capita pay 
ments to the NDP on his behalf by 
notifying his organization at any 
time. 

@ Called for legislation making 
all companies operating in Canada 
“more effectively Canadian by im 
sistence on a minimum percentage 
of their capital and membership of 
their boards of directors being held 
by Canadians resident in Canada.” 

@ Heard Hugh Gaitskell, leader 
of Great Britain’s Labor Party and 
vice president of the Socialist Intl, 
extol Socialism but warn NDP 
leaders not to get too far ahead of 
their followers. 


@ Ina program which one farm 
er said must be good “because 20 
farmers couldn’t find anything 
wrong with it,” pledged to lower 
production costs by “ending mo 
nopoly control” over farm machit- 
ery, fertilizers and other supplies, 
It also promised a parity price pok 
icy, crop insurance and more effec 
tive use of lands. 


Area Redevelopment Sought 


@ Adopted a program of area 
redevelopment aimed at renewing 
economic strength in economically 
lagging sections and cited the har 
nessing of tidal power in the Bay 


of Fundy as an example of the: 


programs that would be under 
taken. Both the Canadian and US, 
governments have called such 4 
development impractical at present, 

@ Placed Canada squarely on 
the side of freedom in world af 
fairs, overwhelming a small but 
vocal group which sought to pledge 
the party to neutralism. 

@ Authorized a council con 
posed of the officers and 15 mem 
bers chosen by the convention; tht 
leader, president and secretary of 
each provincial party plus two 
members to be elected by each 
provincial convention; and five rep 
resentatives of the Young People’s 
Section. 


Andre Philip, French Socialist 
leader, told the delegates the peact 
and future of the world depend of 
how well the responsibility of the 
developed toward the underdevel 
oped nations is carried out. 

Leo Mclsaac of Charlottetown, 
New Brunswick, a farmer and 
businessman, one of the “inde- 
pendents” who joined with the 
CLC and the CCF to form the 
new party, warmly praised “the 
sincere and democratic approach 
of labor” in helping create the 
new political grouping. 

“Your determination for action 
is an inspiration to us,” said Me 
Isaac, elected a vice president 
“The good will of your representa 
tives on national committees, with 
out any suggestion of trying @ 
dominate the proceedings, is cer 
tainly appreciated. I am confident 
that this constructive and demo 
cratic point of view will always 
obtain.” 
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New Beginning Seen 
After Long Ordeal 


By Robert B. Cooney 


Henderson, N. C.—The last of the imprisoned Harriet-Henderson 
strike leaders has been freed. The strike has been officially termi- 


pated. ; 
And yet—in the struggle and 


doser to truth and to renew his faith—this appears to some here 


trial which seem to bring man 


as not the end but rather a new be- 
ginning. 

These recent events suggest the 
new beginning: 

@ The Textile Workers Union of 
America, welcoming the release of 
the last of the eight leaders convict- 
ed on charges of conspiring to blow 
up the struck mills, pledged to help 
win the men full pardons. 

TWUA Pres. William Pollock, in 
welcoming the release of Payton 
and international representatives 
Charles E. Auslander and Law- 
rence Gore, declared “the scales 
will not be in full balance, until 
their innocence has been officially 
recognized, and we shall persist in 
our eflorts toward this end.” 

The union urged “a dispassionate 
study” of the case by the state of 


North Carolina. The union said 


Gov. Terry Sanford’s reduction of 
the prison sentences and the end 
of the strike have dissipated the 
emotion and controversy. An im- 
partial study would, the union as- 
serted, “fully support our convic- 
tion that these men are innocent.” 

e@ Boyd E. Payton, TWUA’s 
Carolinas’ director, upon his release 
again declared he was unaware of 
any “conspiracy” until his arrest in 
June 1959. He expressed the hope 
for a full pardon to erase the brand 
of “ex-con.” 

Payton said his nine months in 
prison—the legal minimum after 
the governor reduced the original 
sentence—brought him a “wonder- 
‘ful persohal experience . . . with 
66d” and an appreciation: of the 
support which came from his union, 
the labor movement, his family, his 
fellow prisoners and others. 

@ Mrs. Mae G. Renn, president 
of Local 584, wrote that while the 
end of the strike and the relief pro- 
gram on July 1 caused some to 
regard the cause as “lost,” a sum- 
ming up of “gains” brought second 
thoughts. _ 

Payton'and seven other union 
leaders and members were convict- 
ed in state court after the strike at 
the Harriet-Henderson Cotton Mills 
had gone on for eight months, after 
sttikebreakers had been imported 
by the scores and the National 
Guard had entered the town. 


Payton and his fellow de- 
fendants were convicted largely 
on the testimony of a prosecution 
witness, Harold Aaron, labeled 
an agent provocateur. Aaron was 
later shown to have received pay- 
ments from the North Carolina 
State Bureau of Investigation. He 
has since been arrested in Vir- 
ginia on a shooting charge. 

The strike began Nov. 17, 1958, 


2 Strikers Passed 
High School Exams 


Henderson, N. C.—What 
happens to people made job- 
| less by a long strike? 

For two women strikers at 
the Harriet-Henderson mills 
here—one 50 years of age 
and the other 58—it meant a 
chance to study for and win 
their bigh school diplomas, 

Long denied the oppor- 
tunity through force of cir- 
cumstance, they took advan- 
tage of the strike situation to 
study and then take and pass 
the necessary examinations, 


when after 14 years of coilective 
bargaining experience, the Harriet- 
Henderson management declined to 
renew an expired contract except 
with cancellation of the arbitration 
clause. Tensions rose when the 
management brought in strikebreak- 
ers and particularly after it broke 
an agreement on settlement and re- 
hiring that then Gov. Luther H. 
Hodges had worked out. 

Mrs. Renn’s summing up showed 
that Locals 584 and 578 received 
$128,000 from other unions, $105,- 
000 from TWUA locals across the 
nation and $1.2 million from na- 
tional TWUA funds. 

This background, she added, 
has given a good start to a new 
Relief Committee, formed since 
the strike’s official end to give 
limited aid to those too old to get 
jobs, too young for social se- 
curity and to those with heavy 
medical bills. 

Mrs. Renn wrote that news of 
the strike’s end inspired mixed 

emotions. But “after the first shock 
of disappointment,” she added, “we 
have begun totaling up our ‘gains’ 
arising out of a struggle which is 
labeled by some as ‘lost’.” 


Gains Noted 


Some strikers secured jobs in 
Rhode Island, Maryland and else- 
where through the efforts of TWUA 


staff. Several women, she said, took 
training to become beauticians and 
now are working as beauty opera- | 
tors; two others enrolled in nursing | 
courses and are now employed as_ 
licensed practical nurses. 


Other strikers are employed in 
a nearby state hospital. The women 
work as cottage parents to retarded 
children, as nurses and in the 
cafeteria. The men work as at- 
tendants in wards and in construc- 
tion work. One man has been 
trained to administer therapeutic 
treatments. 

Mrs. Renn said many women 
strikers are now employed as wait- 
resses, salesladies and bookkeepers. 
Some men have found jobs at a 
tungsten mine and on the Roanoke 
Dam project near Henderson. Some 
families have gone into farming. 

Henderson strikers developed a 


Minimum Pay 
Level Raised 


For Samoa 

Pago Pago—A special industry 
committee appointed by Labor Sec. 
Arthur J. Goldberg, after public 
hearings, has ordered a_ higher 
minimum wage for a variety of in- 
dustries in American Samoa. 

A hike of 15 cents an hour was 
ordered for four groups of indus- 
tries. 

A new minimum wage of 90 
cents an hour, up from 75 cents, 
will apply in fish canning and proc- 
essing; in the shipping and trans- 
portation industry, except for sea- 
men and in petroleum marketing. 
A rate of 50 cents an hour will 
apply for seamen. 

A rate of 70 cents an hour, up 
from 55 cents, will apply in miscel- 
laneous industries. 

Samoan workers were represent- 
ed on the tripartite industry cont 
mittee by George J. Richardson, 
AFL-CIO special representative, 


> 


“ 
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Henderson union leaders freed from 


prison after commutation of his “conspiracy” sentence, gets a 
family welcome from Mrs. Abbott, shown holding 10-month-old 


Michael, and from Richard and 


Vicki. Abbott and three other 


Henderson leaders were paroled in July after Gov. Terry Sanford 
reduced their sentences. The remaining three leaders, including Boyd 


Payton, were paroled Aug. 3. 


“wonderful fellowship” with their 
fellow unionists, Mrs. Renn con- 
tinued, through having representa- 
tives visit other unions and receiv- 
ing visitors from all over America 
and -from Canada, Europe and 
Japan. 

“In the Henderson strikers’ 
ledger, this gain will never be 
erased,” she wrote. 

Mrs. Renn then told of the re- 
newal of strength which occurred 
after “the early weeks of our strug- 
gle, when we were stunned at the 
seemingly cold-blooded, heartless 
tactics used against us and every 
union member was asking each 
other—why?” 


“Though our hearts ached” at 
seeing the strike leaders “going to 
court and prison in the manner 
in which it was done,” she added, 
the strikers endured in their faith. 


It is “a very huge and gratify- 
ing thing” that they have now 
been released, she declared. 


Mrs. Renn concluded that the 
“gains” totaled up “easily outweigh 
the ‘loss’”” when the strike struggle 
is reviewed, when the benefits of 
unionization since 1943 are consid- 
ered and when “our deep-rooted 
belief in organization for working 


AFL-CIO Film 
For Schools 


The nation’s leading social stud- 
ies film magazine, “Educational 
Screen and Audiovisual Guide,” 
has strongly recommended the 
AFL-CIO film, “Land of Promise,” 
for use in high school and college 
social studies classes, and for adult 
education. : 

In a page-long description and 
appraisal, the publication lauded 
the film for avoiding “name call- 
ing and recriminations,’ and for 
its “remarkably mature approach 
to a potentially controversial sub- 
ect, 


“This film can provide a first-rate 
springboard for a discussion of the 
many important economic under- 
currents of our society,” the re- 
view said. 


“Land of Promise” was origin- 
ally produced for public service 
television showing last Labor Day. 
Prints are available for sale or rent 
from the AFL-CIO Dept. of Edu- 


men and women” is recorded. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ally adjusted profit rate of all corpo- 
rate enterprise over the first quar- 
ter of this year.” 

Compared to the second quar- 
ter of 1960 the Journal survey reg- 
istered declines for 17 major groups 
of companies and increases for 11 
groups. In the corporate groups 
showing declines were autos, chem- 
ical producers, steel firms, electrical 
equipment companies and railroads. 
For the current quarter the Journal 
declared that “the steel companies 
are almost sure they'll do better 


and High Chief Philip J. Nomura. | 


than last year in this period and the 


cation. 


Business Profits Rise 
During 2nd Quarter 


major chemical producers also ex- 
pect increased third-quarter earn- 
ings. In addition, the automobile 
group may be able to show an 
over-all gain in year-to-vear profits 
for the current quarter.” 

In assessing the slight decline in 
profits fgom the second quarter of 
a year ago, the Journal reported 
that 109 companies reporting sales 
as well as net earnings showed a 
drop of 2.1 percent from the 1960 
same quarter adding that rising 
costs were a “secondary factor.” 
These: firms showed a profit drop 


from 6.7 percent to 6.4 percent. 


Recommended 


Third NLRB 
Order Hits 


* e 
Textile Firm 

The National Labor Relations 
Board has once more told a com- 
pany it has violated the labor law 
by firing employes, reinstating them 
at NLRB order, and then subjecting 
them to an “extraordinary amount 
of watching” by supervisors to dis- 
cover some pretext for firing them 
again. 

The company is Threads, Inc., 
which processes textile products at 
a plant in Gastonia, N. C. For the 
third time since the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America started an 
organizing campaign there early in 
1958, this has been the sequence of 
events: 

@ The board issued a complaint 
on union charges that the company 
interfered with its workers’ right to 
organize. 

@ An NLRB trial examiner is- 
sued a report finding the company 
was in violation and recommending 
that it be ordered to “cease and de- 
sist.” 

@ The labor board affirmed the 
examiner’s findings and ordered 
Threads, Inc., to stop breaking the 
law by interfering with its workers’ 
rights, 


The latest order in the union’s 
long fight with Threads, Inc., 
came from a panel of three 
NLRB members — Chairman 
Frank W. McCulloch, former 
Chairman Boyd Leedom and 
Gerald A. Brown, They ordered 
the firm to reinstate two fired 
employes, compensate them. for 
any -income loss, and cease dis- 
criminating. against TWLA ond 
its members, 


The NLRB ruled that the com- 
pany used threats to induce em- 


ployes, previously “unlawfully dis- 
charged,” to waive their right to 
reinstatement, 

It also held that the firm had sub- 
jected employes, after reinstate- 
ment, to coercive “surveillance with 
respect to their legitimate activities 
during working hours.” 


Wage-Hour 
Posters Sent 


To Employers 


One million employers are now 
receiving from the U.S. Labor 
Dept. a mailing brochure includ- 
ing a poster to inform employes of 
their rights under the newly amend- 
ed Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The official poster must be dis- 
played in each business establish- 
ment affected by the 1961 amend- 
ments. 


Under terms of the amend-_ 
ments, workers previously en- 
titled to a wage of $1. an hour 
will be guaranteed a legal mini- 
mum of $1.15 an hour effective 
Sept. 3. 


Workers not previously protect- 
ed, but brought under the law by 
the recent amendments, will be 
guaranteed a legal minimum of $1 
an hour. 

Also available as a Labor Dept. 
publication is a non-technical pam- 
phlet setting out the provisions of 
the amended law. Individual copies 
may be obtained from the Labor 
Dept.’s Wage-Hour and Public 
Contracts Division. Quantity cop- 
ies of the amended law itself may 
be purchased from the Government 
Printing Office at 10 cents each, 
with a 25 percent reduction on or- 
ders of 100 or more. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., AUGUST 12, 1961 


As House Hearings End: 


Unions Tell of Need| 
For Health Care Bill 


House hearings on the Anderson-King bill ended as they began 
—with labor and liberal groups supporting the Administration pro- 
posal to meet health needs of the aged through the social security 
system and the big business-American Medical Association coali- 
tion charging this would mean “compulsory” health care “forced” 


upon social security beneficiaries. @—— 


The bulging transcript of two 
weeks of daily hearings by the 
House Ways & Means Committee 
included testimony and statements 
by: 

af @ George M. Harrison, president 
of the Railway Clerks, who repre- 
sented the 24 rail unions affiliated 
with the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association. 

Harrison described how the 
rail brotherhoods had sought to 
develop a voluntary, moderate- 
cost group health insurance pro- 
gram to meet the needs of retired 
railroad workers and their fam- 
ilies. He said the benefits are “in- 
adequate to meet present day 
costs” and that only 9 percent of 
the 673,000 persons receiving 
railroad retirement benefits are 
presently covered by the program. 

@ Walter P. Reuther, president 
of the Auto Workers and of the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept., 
who gave a point-by-point refuta- 
tion of the American Medical As- 
sociation’s arguments against the 
Anderson-King bill. He charged that 
medical, insurance and _ business 
groups “have joined in a coldly cal- 
culated, well-financed drive to de- 
feat health insurance legislation.” 

Reuther described private 
health insurance plans available 
to older people as “grossly in- 
adequate” and declared that 
“millions of older people do not 
‘get medical care because they do 
not have the money to pay for it 

. and they don't want to ask for 
charity.” 

@ A. J. Hayes, president of the 
Machinists, who declared that pri- 
vate insurance—the panacea of op- 
ponents of the Anderson-King bill 
—‘‘by its very nature will always be 
inadequate to meet the health care 
needs of people over 65 years of 
age.” 

@ James B. Carey, president of 
the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, who called the social se- 
curity system “the ideal mechanism 
for providing for the health needs 
of the aged.” 

@ George H. Ellison, president 
of the Arkansas State AFL-CIO, 
from the home state of Committee 
Chairman Wilbur D. Mills, who 
said 80 percent of the people in 


| Arkansas over 65 have an income 
under $1,500 a year; 60 percent 
have incomes under $1,200. “I 
know of no company in the state 
of Arkansas that allows its retired 
workers to participate in its plant 
group hospitalization plan.” 

@ Aubrey E. Gayion, business 
representative of the Knoxville, 
Tenn., Building & Construction 
Trades Council, who said local 
efforts have failed to solve the prob- 
lems of health care for aged per- 
son “whose needs must be met if 
we... Claim a belief in the broth- 
erhood of man.” 

@ Julia C. Thompson, repre- 
senting the American Nurses As- 
sociation, who charged that doc- 
tors have exerted “pressure” on 
nurses in an unsuccessful attempt 
to get their association to drop 
its support of social security 
health care. She said the nurses 
defied this pressure and have re- 
affirmed their position, 


@ John E. Carroll, representing 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, who asserted that “any 
unnecessary generosity to the older 
generation may result in an intoler- 
able tax burden on the younger 
generation.” He added: “We chal- 
lenge the idea that the aged, as a 
group, are in financial difficulty and 
beyond the help of self and family.” 

In earlier testimony, AFL-ClO 
Pres. George Meany had empha- 
sized labor’s solid support of the 
Anderson-King bill, describing it as 
the only feasible means of prevent- 
ing the cost of illness from “‘pauper- 
izing” millions of retired citizens. 
Health, Education & Welfare Sec. 
Abraham A. Ribicoff called the 
need for the program “urgent and 
pressing” and denounced the Amer- 
ican Medical Association for having 
“played loose with the facts” by 
seeking to brand the program “so- 
cialized medicine.” 

Administration support of social 
security. health care may become 
the key difference between the cur- 
rent committee consideration and 
the 1959 hearings when the Eisen- 
hower Administration was in Office. 
At that time, only about a third of 
the committee members lined up 
behind the Forand bill, predecessor 
of the Anderson-King proposal. 


Senate Nears Key Vote 


On Foreign 


- (Continued from Page 1) 
for building electrical generating 
facilities in connection with the 
Hanford, Wash., plutonium reactor. 
The Senate approved the 
power facilities although the 
House had previously rejected 
the item. The House then voted 
again 235-to-164, to “instruct” 
its conferees to refuse to accept 
the Senate proposal. 


The House conferees, a majority 
of whom favor the project, may 
reject the theory that they are 
bound by this vote and report back 
a conference bill containing the $95 
million proposal. 

The House then would be faced 
with a third vote on the issue. 

@ In the background, Adminis- 
tration leaders sought some accept- 
able compromise that would rescue 
the school-aid programs from the 
House Rules Committee, where 
they are now bottled up by an 8-7 
vote against clearance to the floor. 

Seven of the committee votes 
against the bills are from Repub- 


Aid Issue 


licans and southern Democrats op- 
posed to federal school aid on eco- 
nomic grounds. The eighth, cast 
by Rep. James J. Delaney (D- 
N. Y.), represents his expressed 
feeling that the total Kennedy pro- 
gram discriminates against private 
and parochial schools. Delaney on 
most issues votes with northern lib- 
eral Democrats. 


In the foreign aid debate, 
backers of the long-term loan 


authority pointed out that at-— 


tacks on so-called “backdoor” 
spending through Treasury loans 
ignored the fact that Congress in 
the past has approved many pro- 

‘grams financed by Treasury re- 
volving funds, 

The decision in the Senate was 
expected to swing on the degree of 
Republican support given the long- 
term loans. When former Pres. 
Eisenhower proposed long-term 
projects in 1957, GOP right-wing- 
ers objected but 21 Republican 
senators voted to support the pre- 
gram. Some of them have now 
changed to opposition, 


MISSILE SITES LABOR COMMISSION, checking on progress of what Pres. Kennedy called 
America’s “highest priority” program, visited Strategic Air Command at Omaha. Members hear 
Gen. Thomas S. Power, SAC commander, explain control system. Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, 
second from left, announced on group’ s return from four major sites that man-days lost due to work 
in July. Commission members on tour included Pres. C. J, 
Haggerty of AFL-CIO Building and Construction Trades Dept. (far left); Goldberg; Nicholas 
Zonarich, organizational director, AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. (to Power's left) and Steelworkers’ 


stoppages reached “an all-time low” 


Pres. David J. McDonald (second from right). 


Meany Pledges Labor’s Support — 
In Crisis, Warns of Joblessness 


(Continued from Page 1) 
and Pipe Fitters would give com- 
plete support to the trade union 
movement's fight to preserve jus- 
tice, freedom and human dignity. 

Meany’s speech highlighted the 
opening of the convention here 
keynoted by Pres. Peter T. Schoe- 
mann’s declaration that labor will 
help America forge ahead of Soviet 
Russia in space. 

“But we have a right to expect 
encouragement from our govern- 
ment in this effort, not threats of 
punitive legislation,” the AFL-ClO 
vice president said. 

Labor Secretary Arthur J. Gold- 
berg drew prolonged cheers from 
the delegates when he said it is a 
“great source of strength” to the 
President and the government “that 
your great organization and its offi- 
cers and men will continue to sup- 
port programs and policies that will 
determine the future for generations 
to come.” 


Union Record Praised 


Goldberg gave high praise to the 
almost 100 percent compliance 
given by union workers at missile 
bases since the voluntary no-strike 
pledge more than two months ago. 
“I think this is a record of which 
the country and all of us can be 
very proud,” he said. 

As for past abuses in missile pro- 
grams, Goldberg said “the govern- 
ment has been at fault for not ap- 
pealing to all of us involved to do 
what we have to do, and by not 
creating machinery so that what 
has to be done can be done fairly. 
The government is also responsible 
for many of the difficulties which 
have taken place in the program- 
ming of the missile and space de- 
velopments.” 

“Manufacturers have been at 
fault. They haven't maintained 
their schedules, 

“Contractors have been at 
fault and unions have been at 
fault. But it is not fair—and 
here I want to put the record 
perfectly clear—it is not fair that 
the responsibility in this area go 
just to one group.” 

The delegates, who had pre- 
viously given evidence of their in- 


dignation against magazine articles 


and newspaper editorials tagging 
labor with the primary blame for 
the missile lag, gave Goldberg a 


standing ovation at the end of his 


talk and sang “Happy Birthday” to 
him when informed it was his 53rd 
birthday. 
Schoemann earlier had de- 
nounced “misleading Senate in- 
vestigations” for a deliberate 


| attempt to confuse the public by 


mixing up the man-in-space pro- 
gram with the inter-continental 
ballistic missile program. 

He pointed out that until re- 
cently it had been the government's 
established policy to invest most 
of its funds and effort not in space 
exploration but in retaliatory mis- 
siles. 

Labor ‘Won’t Be the Goat’ 


“We are not going to sit still 
and let labor be made the goat for 
the lag in the space program. It 
is not our fault. It is not our re- 
sponsibility. 

“The lag is due not to any short- 
comings of American labor, but to 
the failure of our scientists and re- 
searchers to come up with booster 
power equal to the Russians’.” 


“Labor has done its job at the 
missile bases and done it well.” 


Meany, noting that he has at- 
tended every convention of the un- 
ion since he first served as a dele- 
gate to the 1921 session at Provi- 
dence, R. I., hailed Schoemann as 
a “tower of strength,” declaring 
that “he believes in the unity of 
the American trade union move- 
ment. He understands that only 
the enemies of labor, the enemies 
of human progress, would be bene- 
fited if the trade union movement 
were to split apart again into war- 
ring camps.” 

Analyzing the international cri- 
sis, the federation president 
warned “America cannot any 
longer afiord to underestimate 
the Communists. We must be 
prepared for any contingency ... 
America cannot afford to hinge 
its security to a hunch.” 

Praising Kennedy for his “cour- 
ageous” speech on Berlin, Meany 
said the effect of the President’s 
stand has served to awaken the 
nation to a “sharp sense of danger.” 

The AFL-CIO president struck 
out sharply at the “reactionary 
leaders in Congress” seeking to cut 
expenditures for welfare and social 
programs because of the Berlin 
crisis, charging that their motto is 
“austerity-for others.” 

America is not weak, Meany 
pointed out, despite the high 
levels of unemployment and lack 
of economic progress, and does 
not have to “plunge into a pre- 
ventive war to prove its mili- 
tary power. That would be 
playing right into the Commu- 
nists’ hands.” 

His confidence in a free world 
victory, he commented, is based pri- 
marily upon the response of Ameri- 
can workers to the needs of the 


nation. He cited the experience in 


construction of missile bases, not: 
ing that after initial government 
and management mistakes, labor’s 
no-strike policy has slashed lost 
time at these sites to the “vanishing 
point.” 

He said that the missile situation 
demonstrated, besides the workers 
response to the country’s needs, that 
“in time of emergency local option 
must give way to national leader. 
ship.” This applies, he added, not 
only to no-strike policies but to the 
problem of discrimination in mem- 
bership as well as any other prob- 
lem of national importance.” 


—— 
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C. J. (Neil) Haggerty, president 
of the AFL-CIO Building & Con 
struction Trades Dept., also upheld 
labor’s record in the missile pro 
gram since his department adopted 
a no-strike policy Feb. 15. 


He reported that the missile com 
mission set up under the Presk 
dent’s executive order to adjust 
grievances at missile sites has beea 
doing an excellent job thus fan 
Haggerty, who serves as a labor 
member of the commission, als 
accompanied Goldberg on the re 
cent tour of four missile bases. 


Factory Jobs Less 
Than a Year Ago 


The 1 million workers 
“continuously jobless” for six 
months or more as of July 
include a heavy concentration 
of Negroes, young people 
seeking their first jobs, un- 
skilled and semi-skilled work- 
ers and workers in the auto 
and steel industries, the Labor 
Dept. has reported. 

The report showed total 
employment back to the level 
of July a year ago, but man- | 
ufacturing industries which | 
suffered recession job losses 
failed to recover them. The |/ 
compensating job gains took | 
place in the service and gov- 
ernment areas. The 5.1 mil- 
lion now jobless compares to 
4 million a year ago, 
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